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PETUNIA—Sutton’s Blue Bedder p< 
63¢. and 38c. per packet. 


By Appointment 
to the laie 
King George V. 


Gm 
ENGLISH 


Gandon 


American Garden-lovers are finding new 
inspiration in the pages of the Sutton 
catalogue of English Seeds, new ideas 
for planning and planting. For example, 
what a sweet-scented, rich coloured 


border this Blne Bedder Petunia makes! 


Catalogue from Mr. G. H. Penson, 
Dept. D.3, P.O. Box 646, Glen Head, 
Long Island, N.Y. 35c., postage paid. 


American visitors to England are always 
the Trial 


Reading (only 40 minutes from London) 


* 


Sutton’s Seeds are obtainable from: 


The WAYSIDE GARDENS Co., Mentor, Ohio, 
and R. H. MACY & CO., INC., 34th Street and 


Broadway, New York City. 


welcome at Grounds at 


Orders may be sent direct to: 
SUTTON & SONS, Ltd., Dept. D.3, Reading, England 
* ; 
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Photograph by John Kabel. 
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Garden Work for Early January 











PINCH back weak and straggling growths on house plants. 

FUCHSIAS which have been resting may be started into growth this 
month. 

SAVE the wood ashes from the fireplace and keep them dry. They 
make excellent garden fertilizer. 

THIS is a good time to pot up gloxinias, which like a light, rich soil 
with which some sand has been incorporated. 

SINGLE tulips may be brought into heat. The double tulips do not 
force well until after the middle of February. 

OVERWATERING of the crab or Christmas cactus at this time 
will make the flower buds drop off. However, do not let the plants 
go dry. 

KNOCK potted plants out of their pots to see that their roots are 
not too crowded. Some of them may do better if repotted in a 
larger container. 

THE ASPIDISTRA, in addition to being an ironclad house plant, 
may be easily propagated by breaking it up into as many pieces as 
desired, care being taken to have a leaf with each part. 

LILIES-OF-THE-VALLEY can be brought into flower in three 
weeks from the time the pips are planted at this season, provided 
they are given a temperature of from 75 to 80 degrees the first 
week. 

GERANIUM cuttings may be taken now, and seeds of verbena, 
ageratum, petunias and Bellis perennis may be sown now, while 
hydrangeas intended for Easter bloomings should be given gentle 
heat. 

IT IS well to inspect the garden for low spots where water may 
collect and to level these spots as soon as this work can be done. 
It is particularly unfortunate to have water stand or freeze on the 
lawn. 

AN OCCASIONAL sprinkling overhead, or dipping in a tub of 
water, will serve to remove the dust from the foliage of ferns 
grown in the house, and also to promote their more healthy 
growth. Palms should be sponged. 
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Now Ready! 
Complete Annual 





with 99 color illustrations. 
Many new Seeds, Bulbs and Plants in- 
troduced by us for the first time this year. 


Order 1939 Novelties Now 


THE NEW MORNING GLORY 
Scarlett O’Hara 
All America Gold 
Medal 1939 
Rich, dark wine-red, pro- 
fuse blooms—lovely com- 
panion of Heavenly Blue. 


50cpkt. 3 pkts. $1.25 


NEW FIRST-SEASON BLOOMING 
HOLLYHOCK—Indian Spring 
All America Silver 
Medal 1939 
Semi-double blooms of 

glorious shades of pink. 
35¢ pkt. 3 pkts. $1. 7))/) 


StcmmpaletexE 


132-138 Church St., Dept. #0 
NEW YORK CITY 
Branch Stores : Newark, N. J. 
Stamford, Conn. Englewood, N. J. 
White Plains, N. Y. Hempstead, L. I. 
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PROTECT SHADE 
TREES AND 
ORNAMENTALS 








For dormant spraying Scale-O is 

a scientifically blended miscible 

oil of high efficiency in cleaning 
| up scale infestations. At the same 
| time, it eradicates over-wintering 
eggs, larve and adults of many 
other injurious insects and allows 
trees and shrubs to make a vig- 
orous, healthy and productive 
growth. Scale-O is endorsed by 
leading Orchardists, Nursery- 
men, Park Superintendents and 
Shade Tree Commissions. 


Write for Booklet E-11 
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Kiam new seed catalogues now coming in are filled with 
novelties to make the home-garden maker yearn for the 
quick passing of the cold weather and the rapid return of 
Spring. Foremost among the an- 
nuals is the much heralded All 
America gold medal winner of 
last year, the ipomea Scarlett 
O'Hara, a light crimson counter- 
part of Heavenly Blue except 
that it is much weaker in growth and needs some assistance to 
start it climbing correctly. 

Salmon Glory is the first named variety to be selected from 
the Gigantea Art Shades strain of Phlox drummondi. In color 
a pure salmon with a creamy white eye, it was distinctive 
enough to win an All America silver medal. This honor also 
fell upon the petunia Hollywood Star. A charming shade of 
rich rose with an amber throat enhances the unique five- 
pointed star-shaped flower and makes a striking effect. The 
early, free-blooming habit coupled with the vigorous growth 
of the plant makes it a fine garden subject. 

Another silver medal winner among the All America selec- 
tions is the new annual hollyhock Indian Spring. Reported to 
bloom in five months from seed with secondary blossoms 
appearing on side shoots after the main stem has been cut 
down, this West Indian wildflower species produces semi- 
double and double fringed flowers in beautiful shades of 
carmine-pink. It is truly a novelty. 

The remaining silver medal winner is an important addi- 
tion to the ever-increasing list of wilt-resistant asters. Early 
Giant Light Blue produces beautiful, large, lacy flowers on 
long stems from a three-foot branching plant. The five-inch 
flowers with interlaced petals are earlier than most of the 
Giants and their good keeping qualities make them very popu- 
lar for cut flowers. 

Among the many marigolds to be introduced this year, two 
are outstanding. Early Sunshine, a bronze medal winner, is of 
the chrysanthemum-flowered type, and Golden Glow, with its 





Left: 


The Garden Novelties 
of '39 Make Their Bow i: 





Ipomea Scarlett O’ Hara 
Right: Petunia Hollywood Star 
Below: Phlox drummondi Salmon Glory 


(Waller-Franklin) 


odorless foliage, resembles the well-known rudbeckia Golden 
Glow. Early Sunshine blooms about two weeks earlier than 
Golden Glow, but both produce such a profusion of flowers 
that they are very showy in the 
garden. 

The scabiosa Blue Moon re- 
ceived an honorable mention. 
large, deep lavender-blue 

flowers are produced in what is 
known as the beehive form on long, wiry stems from bushy 
plants. The heads are completely filled and do not have the 
pincushion tops so common among most of the scabiosas. 

White Light is the second of the Fantasy strain of zinnias 
to receive a varietal name. The curled and crested petals of the 
medium-sized flowers are about as pure white as most of the 
zinnias. The stems are long and are produced on bushy plants 
about two and one-half to three feet tall. 

Creamy Crinkles is the enchanting name bestowed on a new 
California poppy by its introducer. In this variety appears the 
first real pastel shade, a soft apricot-buff, and a flower so 
double and crinkled that it stays open much better than those 
of other eschscholzias. The sturdy dwarf plants are excellent 
for bedding purposes and the stems are stiff enough so that 
they can be used as cut flowers. 

Periwinkle has long been the accepted common name for 
Vinca rosea, but now it has been changed to Merriwinkle and 
a new variety is being introduced under the name of ‘T'winkles. 
The individual flowers are about two inches in diameter and 
are distinct for the new combination of colors found in them, 
the outer part being a delicate blush-pink while the center is a 
bright red eye surrounded by a wide zone of glowing rose. 
Since the plants produce hundreds of these charming flowers 
and since they are particularly resistant to heat and drought 
this variety should be a valuable addition to our gardens. 

Much stir was caused last year by the Russell lupines, and 
now comes the new freesia-scented yellow lupine, which is 
being introduced this year. The plants are so free flowering, 














Marigold Early Sunshine 
(Burpee ) 


Above: Hollyhock Indian Spring 
(N. V. Sluis en Groot) 


Below: Aster Early Giant Light Blue 
(Bodger ) 


the color so brilliant, and the scent so pronounced that the 
introducers think it should be in every garden. 

Although the liatris Summer Glory is being introduced 
as a novelty this year, it is not so new as might be ex- 
pected. It was originally introduced in 1932 as Liatris 
pycnostachya magnifica but was later withdrawn from the 
market. Producing beautiful spires of six to seven feet tall, 
this Kansas Gayfeather is very hardy and foolproof. 

Many of the heleniums are in bad repute, but now 
comes one which is described as having the largest flowers 
and being the finest of all. Peregrina is more adaptable to 
the Summer border than the older varieties because of its 
habit which is much more dwarf, being only three feet. 
The shining dark mahogany flowers, the edges of which are 
seamed with golden yellow make excellent cut flowers 
during July and August when other perennial flowers are 
scarce. 

Mr. Robert Brydon has won an enviable reputation as 
gardener for Mrs. Elizabeth Prentiss of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and now Mrs. Robert Brydon has been honored by hav- 
ing a new clematis named for her. The result of a cross 
between Clematis davidiana and a hardy native species, 
this new variety grows to a height of eight to ten feet and 
produces large masses of pale blue flowers. It is excellent 
for covering fences, trellises, and so forth. 


The Judging Course in New York 
The Federated Garden Clubs of New York State, Inc., 


will offer its ninth annual course for flower exhibitors and 
judges at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, on 
January 10, 11, 12 and 13, 1939. The lectures will be on 
judging and exhibiting, with special emphasis on color. 
The opening lectures will be on ‘“The Art and Science 
of Growing and Exhibiting Flowers’’ and ‘“The Tech- 
nique of Judging Quality in Cultural Classes,’’ by Dr. 
R. C. Allen of the Department of Floriculture and Orna- 
mental Horticulture at Cornell University. 
Miss Grace Cornell will give the lectures on Wednesday. 
Her subjects will be “Color Facts’’ and ‘‘Color Studies.”’ 
On Thursday, January 12, the morning lecture will be 
by Mr. Alvine H. Powell on ““The Effect of Artificial 
Light on Color.’’ On Thursday afternoon three classes of 
flower arrangement will be judged audibly by experts. 
Mrs. James H. S. Ellis is chairman of the lecture course 


and may be addressed at the federation’s headquarters, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


Coming Camellia Show in Jacksonville 


The 1939 camellia show of the Garden Club of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., will be held in the Woman's Club building 
on Riverside Avenue on January 26 and 27. The chair- 
men of the show are Mrs. Frederick Waas and Mrs. Millar 
Wilson. In charge of the out-of-town exhibits is Mrs. 
W. E. McArthur, 3547 Richmond Street, Jacksonville. 
Because of the long growing season in Florida and the 
great variety of flowers, the Jacksonville club has decided 
to hold a number of shows this year instead of one. They 
will include an amaryllis show in March and a flower 


show of junior gardens and schools on April 12. 


Importation of Begonias and Gloxinias 


Federal regulations governing the entry into the United 
States of begonia and gloxinia tubers from foreign coun- 
tries, which now permit entry only in limited numbers, 
will. be changed to permit entry in unlimited numbers, 
effective December 1, 1939. Inspection of importations of 
this material discloses no known justifiable biological 
reason for the continuation of these restrictions. Accord- 
ingly, entry of these tubers has been placed under the 


Scabiosa Blue Moon 
(Bodger) 


Above: Liatris Summer Glory 
(Wayside Gardens ) 


Below: Fantasy Zinnia White Light 
(Bodger ) 
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restrictions of Regulation Three of Quarantine No. 37, 
which imposes no limitations on quantities that may be 
imported or on their utilization after entry although still 
requiring entry under permit and inspection. The one-year 
interval between the date of signing the order changing the 
present restrictions and the date it becomes operative is 
allowed for those adjustments which may become neces- 
sary because of this action. 


The New York Botanical Garden 


After nearly two years of remodeling and construction, 
the main conservatory at the New York Botanical Garden 
is again open to the public, and there are now on view 
some displays which can probably not be equaled any- 
where else in the world. 

There is, for example, a tropical rain-forest planted out 
naturalistically with the characteristic overhead canopy of 

+g growth. There is a new house devoted to tropical ferns, in 

veri Glow which, although it is by no means completed, there are 

. already 300 different kinds of ferns beside a pool and 
improvised banks of rock. 

Thousands of chrysanthemums and begonias were on 
view in the two houses devoted to flowering plants, until 
they were replaced by the holiday displays, with poinset- ; 
tias, Christmas cherries, and other seasonal plants. oe a 
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Winter is the time to enjoy the curious succulents, and 
the botanical garden has three entire houses devoted to 
them. It is one of the largest collections in the country. 
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Gardening Talks in Philadelphia : yr te * 

In addition to three illustrated lectures which will be +48 Bk oe 
presented before the members of The Pennsylvania Horti- bi Se 
cultural Society in January and February and which will , 
constitute the regular free series, a subscription course of ® e 
five practical gardening talks will be given by the society /~ ME A j 
this Winter in Room 631 of the Insurance Company of Tt ¢ 
North America Building, 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, ‘ f 


on Monday mornings at 10:30, by David Rust, horti- 
cultural consultant of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society. The dates and subjects follow: 

January 23 — Insecticides and Fungicides 

January 30 — The Perennial Border 

February 6 — Delphinium and Lilies 


. ‘ = February 20 —- The Pruning of Trees and Flowering Shrubs 
‘ 7 mw NG February 27 —- Garden Work in Spring 


* 


Above: Clematis Mrs. Robert Brydon The lectures will be open to all at a subscription price Above: Lupine Freesia-scented Yellow 
(Wayside Gardens) of $3.00 for the series or 75 cents for individual lectures. (Olds Seed Co.) 






Below: Helenium Peregrina Gift to Arizona Botanical Garden Below: Merriwinkle Twinkles 
(Wayside Gardens ) (Burpee ) 


An unusual and highly interesting desert botanical 
garden is being developed in Papago Park, east of Phoenix, 
Ariz. An anonymous gift of $10,000 to the Arizona 
Cactus and Native Florist Society makes it possible for 
those in charge to begin the work at once. A far larger sum 


is to be expended and the project calls for one of the finest ' ~~ & 


desert botanical gardens in the world, with collections of . / 


succulents and cacti arranged in systematic grouping for e” 


educational purposes. Plans for the development of the 


botanical garden have been prepared by Charles G. Adams 





ie» ee 
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of Pasadena, Calif., a landscape architect. 





Garden Club Federation of Maine 


: .* The Garden Club Federation of Maine will hold a 

®.. oe ee mid-Winter conference at the Eastland Hotel, Portland, 
_ : 4 Friday and Saturday, January 20 and 21. Training for 
junior leadership will be the theme, and Miss Frances 
Miner of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden will give a series 





. of talks. There also will be speakers on community, road- , 
x 6 side, conservation and horticultural subjects. 
b 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


“Horticulture” offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1938-39 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition is restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.”’ 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry— 
these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There ts 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize 
last year will not be permitted to make an entry in the 1939 
competition. Year Books to be entered in this competition 
must reach the office of “Horticulture,” 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Mass., by September 1, 1939. 


The Merit System of Judging 


T HAS been most interesting to read in Horticulture the 

articles for and against the new method of judging at 
flower shows, sometimes called ‘‘Non-competitive Judging.” 
Certainly if the system has gained nation-wide attention it 
must have some merit. 

First, let me say that at a meeting of the Wisconsin Garden 
Club Federation not long ago the question of a suitable name 
for the system was brought up for discussion. The “merit 
system’’ was suggested by a member, and met with immediate 
approval by everyone present, and so the method has become 
so known in Wisconsin, where it was first introduced. 

After three years of trial, the system is now more popular 
here than ever before, and I know that it will be continued in 
use at most garden club flower shows in the years to come. 

I have read the articles by prominent horticulturists in 
Horticulture during the past year, and I can appreciate the 
objections made to it. But I believe that some of the objections 
have come about through a misunderstanding of the purposes 
of this method and the type of show at which it might be used. 

The system was never recommended for the “‘sportsman’”’ 
type of show. We have, for instance, never used it at the Wis- 
consin Gladiolus Show because it is not intended for that type 
of exhibition. Gladiolus growers are in the “‘sportsman’’ class 
entirely. They like to grow choice spikes of gladiolus and 
“beat the other fellow’’ by winning a first, second or third 
prize. This applies as well to dahlia, peony and iris shows, 
especially where specimen blooms are exhibited in a large 
number of classes, and where it is desirable to offer cash or 
other types of awards for first, second and third places. 

There are many garden club shows, however, where both 
the exhibitors and those in charge do not desire a sportsman 
type of show. Rather, they wish them to be educational where 
beginner as well as advanced amateur will exhibit flower ar- 
rangements, dinner tables, shadow boxes and other classes 
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largely for the love of making exhibits, and to interest people 
in the community in the beauty of flowers and their arrange- 
ment. At such snows the exhibitors appreciate learning just 
how the judges classify their entries according to ‘‘merit.” 

Let us take the following example. Ten arrangements are 
exhibited in a certain class. The judges grade two of them as 
excellent, three as very good, two as good, and three as fair. 
Assuming that this is the small type of show staged by a 
garden club for educational purposes, the following has been 
accomplished. The exhibitor and spectator alike knows exactly 
how each arrangement is evaluated by experts. Naturally it 
beomes desirable for the judges to write their comments on 
each entry card which we find eagerly read. If the judges are 
competent—and they should not be selected unless they are— 
we find the show becomes almost as educational as a flower 
arrangement school. 

What would happen if the other system were used? Three 
of the exhibits would receive a first, second and third prize. 
A fourth or fifth prize might be added. The rest would receive 
no further consideration, which might be construed that they 
were not worth considering—and this might not be the case. 
The winners will likely be the most experienced and those 
taking an especial interest in preparing exhibits. They will 
always take home the most of the ribbons, which will dis- 
courage the others and so they drop out. Thus our shows are 
left to the professional exhibitor, with an occasional meek 
attempt by a beginner. 

At the gladiolus, dahlia and other shows this is the case. 
There are many entries by the large growers and regular 
exhibitors, few by amateurs. It is true in adult exhibits at 
county fairs, where exhibitors in most classes might be called 
“‘professional’’ because they come year after year and make a 
business of it, entering in as many classes as possible to make 
it pay. This is one of the reasons why many county fairs have 
lost their popularity. 

We have an entirely different problem to face with most 
garden club shows. Heaven forbid that they go back to the 
“county fair’’ class, with the exhibitors thinking largely of 
the cash or nursery stock prizes they can win. May they con- 
tinue to be as most are at present, shows where each club mem- 
ber who is at all able is asked to make some type of exhibit 
as an educational venture. If each such exhibit is then given 
consideration—a rating and constructive criticism, these shows 
will continue to hold the interest of the community and the 
amateur. 

The system has been criticized because it does not teach 
“sportsmanship” and ‘‘courage to face life,’’ especially among 
our young people. Many educators, however, are beginning to 
realize that we have too many contests now where we honor 
the few—as in athletic contests. One prominent educator has 
stated, “‘A man may win twelve letters in athletics, but be 
unable to write them.” 

It does not necessarily prepare a bright student to take his 
place in the community by enabling him to win “‘first place’”’ 
in many contests. Rather, it may prove a handicap through the 
development of an undesirable ego. 

The merit system of judging will work if it is made to 
work. We must first have capable judges who will rate each 
exhibit properly and be willing to write intelligent comments 
on tags provided. Some of the criticisms directed at the system 
were that the judges might give too many first awards. That is 
the fault of the judges, not of the system. An error in making 
a first, second or third prize award is far more serious and 
causes much more hard feeling than an error in giving too 
many good ratings. 

Our big job, if the many flower shows being held through- 
out the country are to serve their purpose, is to develop more 
competent judges who are teachers more than critics. 


—H. J. Rahmlow, Secretary, 
Wisconsin Horticultural Society. 


Madison, Wis. 








Plants With Variegated Foliage 


They give interest and variety to the garden 
and make valuable accents at different points 


HERE is a place in gardens for plants with variegated 
"| fotiage Such plants add interest to a garden and can be 

used for accents here and there. They lighten up a garden 
when there is a dearth of bloom and give the effect of sun- 
shine on leaves under the shade of trees. There are also, al- 
though not in the variegated group, plants with leaves of 
purple or red tones that, rightly placed, add beauty and variety 
throughout the entire Summer. 





The silver-margined holly is unusually decorative. 


I have a number of plants with green and white foliage. 
and I keep at hand a list of more I hope to have. My garden 
is small and I cannot have large numbers of the plants. Some 
are so delightful that I have a bed of them, and some are single 
specimens. Their horticultural value is extensive, and if a 
person desires to do so, collecting a group of plants of varie- 
gated foliage adds zest to gardening projects. 

There are plants of the green and white color combinations 
that are very pleasing. There are those of green and gold color- 
ing which sometimes make one feel that the poor plants are 
ailing and not well nourished. 

Some of the most striking green and white effects are 
achieved by the various species of plantain-lilies, both large 
and small varieties. The large green leaves with wide white 
edges of the Hosta (perhaps) fortunei var. albo-marginata, the 
tall-cluster plantain-lily, form broken patterns of light and 
shade under my apple tree. The leaves are about two feet long. 
They rise up from the center of the plants and arch down 
again in graceful curves. They are a clear, shiny green banded 
on the edge with sharply contrasting margins of white. They 
make a row of restful and satisfying plants. Their pale laven- 
der blooms come in early July. This plant likes some shade. 

At the end of a flower bed at an angle of a walk I have 
another variety with green and white leaves, H. decorata, the 
blunt plantain-lily. This has grown in two years to a circular 
shape two feet or more across and makes a nice transition to 
the grass of the lawn. The blunt dark green leaves with white 
edges stand up about one foot high and bend downward at the 
outer edges of the growth. Its purple flowers with white lines 
come early in August. 

The wavy-leaved plantain-lily, H. undulata, is the most 
common green and white variety with splashes of white on 
the green leaves and is frequently used for edgings. This grows 
about one to one and one-half feet high. The plantain-lily 


with the single white stripe in the center of the leaf, H. undu- 
lata var. univittata, is another of this wavy-leaved type. 

The narrow-leaved plantain-lily, H. japonica var. albo- 
marginata, is a rapid grower and makes a thick bushy border 
plant with leaves about one foot high. It is a profuse bloomer 
and has two-foot-high spikes of pale lavender flowers in the 
middle of August. The white on the leaf is a thin line along 
the edge of the narrow light green leaf. This is a desirable 
addition to the comparatively small number of August bloom- 
ers. Give it sun or shade. 

The variegated gill-over-the-ground, Nepeta hederacea var. 
variegata, is very handsome. The round scalloped leaves with 
the white or silver splotches on the scallops make a ground 
cover so pleasing and varied that flowers are not needed. 

The variegated Japanese spurge, Pachysandra terminalis 
Var. Variegata, growing with English ivy, shows all the beauty 
of the shiny green leaves tinted on the ends with silver. 

The thymes with variegated foliage, both the silver and 
golden varieties, bring light into a stretch of plain green. The 
pineapple mint, Mentha rotundifolia var. variegata, is a very 
showy plant. The roughly veined leaves, an inch or more 
long, are spotted with white and crinkly around the edges. 
The early Spring growth of this mint is very decorative and 
the lavender spikes of bloom in mid-Summer rise about one 
and one-half feet high. The foliage of this plant has a cool 
green and white coloring that is startling among more solid 
greens of other plants. It looks well against the leaves of 
lemon-lilies or the dark green of hyssop. The golden apple- 
mint, M. gentilis, has leaves marked with streaks of gold. It is 
old-fashioned in appearance and rather quaint. 

Eulalia, Miscanthus sinensis var. variegatus, contrasts well 
with feathery green artemisia. My eulalia, with long, grass-like 
leaves of green and white stripes, grows about four feet high. 

If you grow ribbon-grass, Phalaris arundinacea var. picta, 





The variegated form of Mentha rotundifolia is an interesting mint. 
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near a white pine the green of the pine accents the green in the 
green and silver leaf of the ribbon-grass. 

The two variegated periwinkles are attractive. The low 
Vinca minor var. variegata alba, is a compact evergreen ground 
cover, hugging tightly to the ground and spreading rapidly. It 
is inclined to a golden color. V. major var. variegata has lived 
out of doors for a few years under my apple tree, and seems to 
be hardy. It should be interesting among other evergreens. The 
stonecrops, Sedum spectabile var.,variegata, and S. kamtschati- 
cum var. aureo-marginatum, have a place in the rock garden. 
They are yellow and green in coloring. 

There are shrubs with variegated leaves of silver and gold 
colors. These look to me not healthy and are not pleasing, 
excepting the variegated euonymus. My garden is a shady 
garden and I must get much of my interest through leaf forms 
and contrast between different plant growths, rather than by 


The syngonium Ruth Fraser is one of the season’s novelties. 


flowers. The plants with variegated foliage increase very much 
the possibilities of interesting combinations in the garden. 

The following list gives the names of plants of variegated 
foliage that I have now or have had: 

Aegopodium podagraria var. variegata, Silveredge Goutweed 

Ajuga reptans var. variegata, Carpet Bugle- Weed 

Ajuga (light green and silver) Bugle-Weed 

Arrhenatherum elatius var. tuberosum, Variegated Oatgrass 

Arundo donax var. versicolor, Giant Reed 

Crocus 

Epipactis pubescens, Rattlesnake Plantain 

Euonymus radicans var. argenteo-marginatus, Silveredge Wintercreeper 

Euphorbia marginata, Snow-on-the-Mountain 

Hemerocallis fulva var. kwanso variegata, Day-Lily 

Hosta decorata, Blunt Plantain-Lily 

H. fortunet var. albo-marginata, Tall-cluster Plantain-Lily 

H. japonica var. albo-marginata, Narrow-leaved Plantain-Lily 

H. undulata, Wavy-leaved Plantain-Lily 

H. undulata var. univittata, Wavy-leaved Plantain-Lily 

Iris pallida var. dalmatica foltis variegata 

I, pseudacorus var. variegata, Yellow Flag 

Lamium maculatum, Dead Nettle 

L. maculatum var. album, Dead Nettle 

Mentha gentilis, Golden Applemint 

M. rotundifolia var. variegata, Pineapple Mint 

Miscanthus gracillimus var. univittata, Japan Rush 

M. sinensis var. variegatus, Striped Eulalia 

Nepeta hederacea var. variegata, Variegated Gill-over-the-ground 

Ophiopogon jaburan var. aureus marginatus, Goldstripe Jaburan 

O. jaburan var. variegatus, Jaburan 

Ornithogalum nutans, Star-of-Bethlehem 

O. umbellatum, Star-of-Bethlehem 

Pachysandra terminalis var. variegata, Japanese Spurge 

Phalaris arundinacea var. picta, Ribbon-Grass 

Pulmonaria officinalis, Lungwort 

Sedum kamtschaticum var. variegatum, Orange Stonecrop 

S. spectabile var. variegatum, Showy Stonecrop 

Silybum marianum, Blessed Thistle 

Thymus citriodorus var. aureus, Golden Lemon Thyme 

T. serpyllum var. argenteus, Silver Thyme 

T. serpyllum var. aureus, Golden Thyme 

T. serpyllum var. variegatus, Whitespot Thyme 

Vinca major var. variegata, Bigleaf Periwinkle 

V. minor var. variegata alba, Periwinkle 

Yucca filamentosa var. varieaata, Adams-Needle 


—Frances R. Williams. 
Winchester, Mass. 
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Garden Club Scrapbooks 


rou of issuing year books of the usual type, some 
garden clubs like to prepare scrapbooks which remain in 
the hands of the club officers but are open to inspection by all 
club members. Books of this type come to have much value 
because of the great amount of information accumulated. The 
writer has had the privilege of examining such a book issued 
by the Bridgeport (Conn.) Garden Club. It is called a field 
book and is designed particularly to help the uninitiated in 
identifying New England wild flowers, always with the idea 
of conservation in mind, so that future generations may also 
enjoy the beauty that is here now. Mrs. T. Merle Shaw, con- 
servation chairman, notes that lists on a pink page are those of 
flowers which should be picked sparingly, while those on a 
blue page are flowers which may be picked freely. A special 
conservation list appears at the beginning of the book. The 
book is filled with colored pictures of wild flowers with de- 
scriptions and is arranged in such a way as to indicate the 
blooming seasons of the different kinds. 

An extremely comprehensive scrapbook has been prepared 
by the Fieldstone Garden Club of Randallstown, Md. This 
book is made up largely of clippings from various magazines. 
These clippings cover an exceedingly wide range. The scrap- 
book becomes in effect a very complete and up-to-date book 
on the cultivation of plants and the arrangement of flowers. 

The Neighborhood Garden Club of West Branch, Mich., 
has a very large scrapbook in which the contents have been 
classified skillfully and to advantage. As, for example, a sec- 
tion for house plants, one for shrubs, one for bulbs, one for 
rock gardens, one for flower arrangements, one for birds and 
so on. Altogether, the book is a treasure house of garden 
information. 

From the Garden Study Club of New Orleans comes a 
loose-leaf book, the neatly typewritten pages of which are 
given over largely to material of particular value to garden 
makers in the South. Its arrangement and general character 
make it very valuable for amateurs in the Southland. 

The Litchfield (Conn.) Garden Club has permitted the 
editor to see its scrapbook, which covers a very wide range and 
shows the results of much reading on the part of those who 
prepared it. The book is filled with interesting notes and good 
pictures, with particular emphasis on wild flowers. 


New Variegated House Plant 


— new syngonium varieties were registered last year 
through the Society of American Florists, and when intro- 
duced will probably find their way into the homes of plant 
lovers who appreciate this type of plant. Illustrated herewith 
is the variety Ruth Fraser, which is being offered to the trade 
and thus will be available to the public through florists. 

It is the delightful variegation and the dainty form of the 
leaves which gives this plant its charm. It is better used as a 
small subject as the variegation is best during the first and 
second year. After that the form and coloring change, devel- 
oping into a vine. 

It will please the plant lover that when the plant develops 
to the vine stage, it can be cut into sections, with each joint 
becoming potentially a new plant wherein the variegation 
will repeat itself. It is expected the new varieties will displace 
the type from which it no doubt came, Syngonium podophyl- 
lum schoti. The last named plant has been mistakenly called 
Nephthytis picturata, or variegated nephthytis. 

The culture of the plant is simple. It requires similar con- 
ditions to that of the nephthytis or Chinese evergreen, both 
of which like shade, warmth and moisture. The temperature 
is the least important item of the three. 


—Carl C. Fraser. 
Bradenton, Fla. 
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O FAR as I know, there is only one horticultural organiza- 
tion in the country which gives an award at the end of 
each year for the outstanding exhibit seen at any of the shows 
conducted by that organization in the course of that year. The 
organization I have in mind is the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, and the award is always the same—a magnificent gold 
vase costing $1000. 

This award was made possible by a generous gift from the 
late Albert C. Burrage several years ago. The fund established 
by him bears his name, and each year’s interest pays for the 
vase. So far, the vase has been made by Mr. George J. Hunt, 
for many years an instructor in metal work and jewelry at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. As a matter of fact, the vase was 
designed by him in the first place, being inspired by an ancient 
Greek vase at the museum. 

This year’s vase was won by Mr. and Mrs. Ben: Perley 
Poore Moseley of Ipswich, Mass., who have been consistent 
exhibitors at both the Boston and New York shows for many 
years. The winning exhibit was made up largely of magnifi- 
cent azaleas arranged in the form of a garden, as illustrated 
herewith. The exhibit aroused much interest at the time of 
the Spring flower show in Mechanics Building, where it was 
set up, and at that show was awarded the President’s Cup. 

The work of the judges making the Burrage award each 
year is simplified somewhat by the definition of ‘‘outstanding”’ 
which appears in the Rule Book of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. ‘‘Outstanding”’ is defined as “‘the most con- 
spicuous or spectacular exhibit which combines quality of 
material with artistic arrangement.’’ This definition makes 
this award distinct and separates it definitely from all others. 


HE recent widespread use of Taxus cuspidata has led to the 

belief that this plant will grow almost anywhere. That 
this is only partly true has been discovered by the New Jersey 
Experiment Station where it was found that the die-back, 
which has long been thought to have been caused by a fungus, 
is the result of a faulty soil condition. This so-called ‘‘disease’’ 
manifests itself by the leaves on the small branches turning 
yellow and dropping off, followed by the entire plant dying. 
Experiments have proven that the condition exists only on 
heavy, poorly drained soils whose acidity is low with a pH of 
4.7 to 5.4. All of this means that to obtain optimum growth 








with 7. cuspidata, a well-drained soil with an occasional ap- 
plication of ground limestone is required. 


> ese the amateur standpoint, the soilless method of grow- 
ing plants is not likely to have any great advantage, except 
perhaps for seed raising. Raised in sand, seedlings are less 
prone to damp off, but it follows that as soon as the seedlings 
are ready, they should be transplanted. If they are to be planted 
in the garden afterwards, soil should be used as the medium 
for the first transplanting. Unless in pots, the ball of sand will 
not cling together like soil. 

The growth of plants in a water solution is not practical, 
both sand and cinders being much more satisfactory since the 
roots have something to take hold of and the plants require 
no support other than would be used in soil. 

The automatic feeding by a time clock and flood system has 
proved a fallacy; the amount of water and food plants need is 
governed by the weather. Where flood feeding is done with 
bench-grown plants, automatic feeding has given way to hand 
feeding; the human mind, not a machine alone, can tell 
whether plants need flooding three times a day or only three 
times a week. 

For pot plants sand seems to offer no advantages. For some 
months I have had various plants in pots of sand, fed with 
nutrients, but only poinsettias have kept up with the soil- 
grown plants. | may add that sand in pots does not dry out 
more quickly than soil; in fact, the reverse is the case. The pots 
used are the ordinary clay kind with drainage hole at the 
bottom. 


— may happen to seedling phloxes after they 
have flowered for the first time, the fact remains that no 
one has yet proved that named varieties, propagated from cut- 
tings, roots or divisions will change their color, except perhaps 
as crown or branch sports. Sports or imitations are likely to 
appear on any plant, particularly if it is a hybrid; many 
popular varieties of roses, carnations, chrysanthemums and 
others originated as bud or branch sports and perennials that 
develop numerous basal crowns as do asters, primroses, peonies 
and so forth, may send up a sportive growth, but no perennial 
plant completely changes after it has once flowered. 

Seedlings of hybrids are always likely to vary, but where 





The azalea exhibit which won the Albert C. Burrage Gold Vase as the most outstanding exhibit at 
any of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society’s shows in 1938. 









































phloxes are concerned, it is far from true that nothing good 
can be expected. Chance seedlings from choice varieties are 
bound to vary from the parent plant, but some will be quite 
equal to good named kinds and possibly closely resemble some 
already in commerce. Of course, no one deliberately permits 
phloxes to seed all over the place, but a busy gardener is likely 
to miss a seed head or two and unless he is a constant hoe 
wielder the next season, seedlings will duly pop up and if 
they do not enroach, he may let them stand until they bloom. 
Such seedlings will certainly not be all magenta. One such 
seedling known to me is unlike any in commerce. It resembles 
the Arendsi variety Rosalind, but is much taller and earlier, 
coming ahead of Miss Lingard. The foliage is extremely 
narrow and the stems are spotted. Presumably a hybrid, it has 
never seeded, so how it originated cannot be even guessed. 
















There is a family resemblance between stapelia seed pods and 
those of the common milkweed. 





* IS possible that in the cool climate of Maine, tuberous 
begonias will live ten years or more as reported by H. R. 
Rich (Horticulture, November 15), but such an age is un- 
likely where Summer heat and humidity are acute. Under the 
latter conditions, whether in pots under cover or in the open 
ground under shade, foliage and stems, particularly if the 
tubers are more than two years old, are prone to collapse, not 
necessarily due to disease but simply because they cannot with- 
stand tropical conditions with the same equanimity as the 
fibrous rooted sorts. The past Summer was especially bad and 
of 60 or more two-, three- and four-year tubers grown in 
pots, not a dozen survived. Although most of them retained 
some top growth until late Fall in shaded frames, when finally 
dried off nothing was left of the tubers, some of which when 
started in the Spring were over three inches in diameter. 
Gloxinias, on the other hand, pulled through. 

These plants may wilt in hot weather, and cease flowering, 
but given shade they duly complete their growth. Some of 
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my tubers are four to six years old and weigh nearly a pound. 
Incidentally, tuberous begonias raised from seed and grown in 
the greenhouse in three-inch pots resist the Summer heat much 
better than old tubers, and if duly shifted on and well looked 
after, will flower in late Fall. 


REPORT of the 29th Summer at Hillcrest Gardens, just 
received, reminds me of the unusual and valuable work 
which is being carried on by Miss Marian Roby Case at 
Weston, Mass. Hillcrest Gardens is the name of Miss Case’s 
estate, which has been dedicated to the education of boys, 
particularly along horticultural lines. Flowers, fruits and vege- 
tables are grown by the most approved methods and most of 
the work is done by the boys themselves. There are study 
periods and lectures, and, of course, no lack of play. 

I am especially interested to note in this year’s report a 
brief history of Hillcrest Gardens, topped off with the names 
of some of the boys who have gone forth from this school to 
take important places in various walks of life. It grieves me, 
however, to learn of the heavy loss suffered as a result of last 
September’s hurricane. Apparently, many of the trees with 
which I have long been familiar and which added to the 
beauty of the gardens, went down before the storm. I have 
Miss Case’s assurance, however, that the grounds have not 
been wrecked, by any means, and that Hillcrest Gardens still 
retain most of their picturesque features. 


I HAVE heard recently of a worthy project which might 
well be duplicated in countless other cities throughout the 
country. In Buffalo, N. Y., WPA workers are planting about 
4,000 elm trees along more than 20 streets to help beautify 
the city and justify its fame for beautiful trees. According to 
Director Guy W. Rice, the project will cost almost $42,000. 
Projects of this kind have lasting effects and are distinctly 
worth while. 


TAPELIAS often bloom about once a year and the flowers 

are odd and interesting. The seed pods which follow are 
even more striking and attract much attention. The illustration 
on this page was sent me by Mr. Paul Dempsey of the Waltham 
(Mass.) Field Station and was made by him after a large 
stapelia plant in his window garden had passed the flowering 
stage. Stapelias are cactus-like plants which belong to the milk- 
weed family, and it is notable that the seed pods have a close 
resemblance to the common milkweed which grows wild in the 
East. The pronunciation is properly as follows: Stah-pee’-li-ah. 


A Good Blue Day-Flower 


is THE same family with Job’s Tears (Spiderwort) is the 
day-flower, Commelina communis. After becoming well 
acquainted with this hardy plant I find it very useful and 
good. The blossoms last but a day and are pure blue. Few of 
our native plants have truly blue flowers, which makes it 
favorable to use, and when grown in large clusters it is very 
showy. It grows well in shady places, and blooms from June 
well into September. 

It is best to grow in clusters so the stems hold one another 
up. They are many jointed and attain one to two feet in 
height. The two upper blue petals are rounded, while the 
third may have no color at all and pointed, so that the whole 
flower peeps out from a clasping heart-shaped leaf. 

I have a large cluster to cover the ground beneath a grape- 
vine. It is really nicer growing in such unusual places than in 
the flower border. I find it very neat for conservatory uses 
where a green growing plant is needed in glass bowls, boxes 
or hanging baskets. 

—NMary Louisa Hellings. 
Titusville, N. J. 
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Is Bird Feeding Wise? Asks a Reader 


EAR EDITOR—Sometimes I wonder, when putting out 
food for birds in Winter, if this zeal is not interfering 
with the balance of Nature, that many specialists insist is a 
“‘buzz saw’’ that man should not monkey with. Is it so wise 
for bird lovers to place enticing meals at the disposal of birds 
just as the Winter season is setting in with its scarcity of 
natural food? Birds are imbued with a powerful and mys- 
terious urge to migrate when the first cold days of Autumn 
give warning that snow and ice will soon cover the fields of 
the northern states. 

The result of Winter feeding seems to be the increase of 
English sparrows, starlings and bluejays—hardy birds that 
need little encouragement to survive—with a sprinkling of 
woodpeckers and chickadees on the side having a pretty tough 
time of it dodging the more belligerent birds. And rats are 
encouraged to visit bird feeding stations. 

I seriously think that maybe Mother Nature knows best. 
Perhaps, instead of doing a kindness to our bird friends, we are 
only hurting them. And what happens to the birds we have 
enticed to give up spending the Winter in the South, if the en- 
ticer moves away or is prevented for any cause from continuing 
the food supply? 

I have fed birds for years and still do, but what will my 
bird guests do when I close my house? These questions bother 
me. Too often man has interfered with the balance of Nature 
only to find his interference a boomerang. 

—RMary A. Homans. 
Amityville, N. Y. 


More Praise for Acer Ginnala 


EAR EDITOR—May I add my commendation to Mr. 
Hurton’s remarks with respect to the decorative value 
of Acer ginnala (Horticulture, November 15) especially as a 
hedge or low windbreak six to ten feet in height? For two 
successive years under conditions of severe drought and 
abundant rain at Dropmore in western Manitoba at the home 
of Mr. F. L. Skinner I have seen this excellent shrub and 
particularly noticed the brilliant and dazzling contrast of 
red and green in the leaves and the large flat red keys or seed 
pods. In Manitoba it has been useful as hedge material under 
severe Winter temperatures and Summer drought. I believe the 
form grown there is more colorful than any previously ob- 
served. Another shrub which I saw there for the first time 
in quantity and full-grown specimens was Caragana pygmea, 
which forms an attractive dwarf and compact hedge from nine 
to twelve inches, and neater in appearance than other caragana 
species I have seen. 


—Robert C. Moncure. 
Alexandria, Va. 





Poinsettias Which Are Kept Over 


i EDITOR—Your note about the inadvisability of 
average amateurs trying to keep the poinsettia over from 
year to year was of special interest in view of the reaction I had 
to a similar statement some twelve years ago. Only I made the 
statement much stronger, and went so far as to say, in a 
broadcast over WLS, that not one woman in a thousand could 
get it to flower at home without greenhouse facilities. That 
had been the consensus of opinion among the florists at Gar- 
field Park Conservatory and, therefore, I made the statement 
blithely. 

Letters poured in upon me from farm women in Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Iowa, Michigan, and a couple of other states. 


I was never so nearly mobbed in my life for any horticultural 
statement. They sent pictures of plants growing in buckets 
and pans to prove they had flowered plants at home. They 
had neighbors write me letters assuring me they had flowered 
plants at home. Many of them sent me complete information 
as to the exact care they gave their plants. No two agreed in 
detail, but all did give the plants a resting period, followed by 
adding new soil and giving ample water. They gave the rest- 
ing periods at times varying from January to July. They kept 
the plants, during the resting period, in the attic, in the base- 
ment, in closets, under shrubbery along the dry side of a 
house. The correspondence became so voluminous that finally 
I had to declare a closed season on poinsettias. 
—Maud R. Jacobs. 

South Carrollton, Ky. 


Rare Symphoricarpos in Virginia 
EAR EDITOR—I report a rare find. Symphoricarpos 
orbiculatus (S. vulgaris) , the common coralberry, which 
is native in a number of states and seen in gardens among 
shrubs which do well in shade, has a white-fruited variety 
which was discovered by my husband in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains near Annabella, Va. Thinking this sport was not 
known to horticulturists, he wrote to the Arnold Arboretum 
and found out that S. orbiculatus leucocarpus, the white- 
fruited form of the above-mentioned coralberry, occurred in 
the catalogue of the Rockmont Nursery in Boulder, Colo., in 
1933 for the first time. 

Here in the East it seems unknown; and the fact that it 
grows wild in this particular spot in these mountains is a 
thing worth mentioning. 

Of course this variety is not to be confused with S. race- 
mosus, also a white-fruited variety, but showy, with large 
berries and commonly known as snowberry. 

All species and varieties make runners and spread that way. 
They grow in the poorest soil, thrive under neglect and like 
shade as well as sun. These characteristics should bring this 
shrub more credit than it gets and I would like to see it more 
widely used. 

—RMrs. H. E. Van Gelder. 
Salem, Va. 


Rose Bugs and Copperas Considered 


EAR EDITOR—In an earlier issue of Horticulture a sub- 
scriber writes and refers to the use of copperas to control 
rose bugs, and it was stated that rose bugs had not appeared 
when copperas was used. I am quite certain that the failure 
of rose bugs to appear under such conditions was not due to 
copperas but was merely a circumstance. I have had roses in 
a bed on one side of a path well supplied with rose bugs and 
a bed on the other side virtually free from them. I do not try 
to explain such a thing because there are a lot of things about 
gardens and plants no one can explain and we might as well 
admit it. Explain if you can why grass will always grow in 
your driveway and walk and not on your lawn? 

I class the copperas cure along with the idea of catching 
birds by putting salt on their tails, and there is a good solid 
reason for this point of view. Copperas is iron sulphate. I 
will assume for the sake of the argument that when put on the 
soil in sufficient quantity it will kill the larve of rose bugs or 
the bugs themselves. But rose bugs fly and how can the 
copperas affect the fliers? 

—George A. Sweetser. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
































No little skill, patience and experience 
are required to keep window gardens 
in thriving condition in modern homes 


unless an air-conditioning system has 


been installed or some method provided 


to furnish ample and steady moisture. 
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An expert flower grower gives simple directions 
which will make success certain if followed 


HE dull, dark days of mid-Winter usually bring wrinkles 
to the brow of the house-plant grower. Leaves turn yel- 
low and drop off; the extra heat needed to keep the home 
warm causes the plants to dry out rapidly; flowers do not 
open well, and insect pests multiply with great rapidity. To 
offset these troubles, greater care and more attentive cultivation 
must be given the plants if they are to remain vigorous and in 
good health. 

During these weeks of dark days, most of the common 
house plants will relish all of the sunshine available. Possible 
exceptions might be ferns, sansevierias, aspidistras, and other 
green foliage plants. These will do as well in a northerly or 
easterly window while the remainder are in the southern 
windows. There have long been two schools of thought in 
respect to growing house plants in the window—one con- 
tends that they should be turned occasionally so that the leaves 
will not be drawn to the light on one side and so that the 
plants will remain symmetrical while the other contends that 
the plants should be allowed to remain in one position and 
not turned. The effect produced by the latter method is of 
much more interest to the passer-by outside than is that pro- 
duced by the former; but are the plants to be grown for the 
passer-by or for the home owner? Each method has its ad- 
vantages and each its disadvantages but since the question is so 
controversial it will remain open and unsettled except as a 
matter of individual preference. 

When or where it is not possible to provide an ample supply 
of natural sunlight, excellent results may be obtained by using 
artificial illumination produced by electric lights. Even plants 
which require a long day or a large amount of light to bloom 
may be made to flower by this method. 

In addition to light, one of the most important factors in 
house-plant culture is proper watering. In the old days when 
most homes had a teakettle steaming away on the stove the 
humidity of the atmosphere was ideal for growing plants. 
But now, when our homes or apartments are heated with 
steam or hot-water supplied by a coal- or oil-burner, the 
atmosphere is usually too dry for our plants to grow success- 
fully without an additional supply of moisture. Some of this 
may be provided by pans of water 


How to Make the Best Use of House Plants 


evaporation of moisture through their sides and therefore the 
roots of the plants do not dry out so often as do those in the 
ordinary unglazed earthenware or crockery flower pot. Such 
evaporation, especially in the hot, dry atmosphere of the 
apartments, causes great injury to the root tips of the plants 
and, for this reason, Dr. Linus Jones of the Massachusetts 
State College found that the glazed containers were better for 
house plants than the more common red flower pots. In addi- 
tion to their practical value, their esthetic value is also much 
greater. When using this type of container, however, care 
must be taken that there is a provision for adequate drainage, 
otherwise the plants are apt to become waterlogged and sickly. 
No plant, except an aquatic, likes wet feet. 

The third important factor in growing house plants, and 
the one which is the least likely to be controlled to the best 
advantage to the plant, is temperature. Most of our house 
plants prefer a growing temperature of near 55 degrees at night 
with a rise of ten degrees during the day, but, if we kept our 
homes at that temperature, we would be far from comfortable. 
However, the closer to the window that the plants are placed, 
the cooler they will be. When considering this, it must be 
remembered that Jack Frost reaches through window glass 
very easily. Should this tragedy occur, the plants should be 
taken to a cool, dark place and liberally sprinkled with cold 
water before the sun reaches them. They should remain in 
such a cool place for three or four days when they can be 
gradually moved to successively warmer locations until the 
original temperature has been reached. The entire process may 
take a week or more but it is the best treatment for frosted 
plants. To repeat, the essentials are: a cool, dark place as soon 
as possible and plenty of cold water sprinkled over the leaves. 

To keep growing and in good health most house plants 
need an occasional application of fertilizer of one kind or an- 
other. When they are growing vigorously and after the buds 
have formed, but before the flowers have begun to show color, 
the plants will be benefited by weak doses administered every 
other week. Such a procedure is much better than applying a 
strong dose once a month and there is less danger of injury to 
the roots. It must be remembered, however, that many plants 
have a rest period, usually during mid-Winter, when they 
seem to stop growing, and even though they remain green, 
they do not send out any new growths. At that period, no 

fertilizer should be given the plants 





placed on radiators or set among the 
plants and some may be provided by 


but they should be allowed to rest 
until they start new growth by them- 











frequent light sprayings or syringings 
of water over the plants. Regardless 
of how it is supplied, it is a factor to 
which a great deal of attention should 
be given because it has a direct bear- 
ing on the problem of watering the 
plants. If there is insufficient moisture 
in the atmosphere, and when the days 
are hot and sunny, the plants will dry 
out much more rapidly than if condi- 
tions are otherwise. It is for this reason 
that no direct answer can be made 
applicable to every plant. 

Plants, and especially house plants, 
should be treated as individuals and 
not all be given the same treatment at 
the same time. The best rule to follow 
is: water plants whenever they need 
it. This rule is especially applicable to 
plants which are growing in tin cans, 
glass jars, painted flower pots and the 
more modern glazed pots. The very 
nature of these containers prevents 


A House Plant Quiz 


Editor’s Note— All these questions are 
answered in the article on this page. Test 
your knowledge and then read the article. 


1. How often shall I water my plants? 

2. Are the common red flower pots better 
than the painted or glazed ones? 

3. The leaves of my plants are dusty and 
dull colored. What shall I do? 

4. Are dish water, tea leaves, or coffee 
grounds good for my plants? 

5. What shall I do for my plants that were 
frozen by being too close to the window? 

6. How often should I feed my plants? 

7. What can I do for the small cottony 
masses I find on my plants, especially 
coleus and gardenias? 

8. There are many small, round, brown 
spots on the under side of the leaves of 
my fern. What shall I spray them with? 

9. Should I turn my plants regularly so they 
will get light on all sides? 

10. What is the best temperature for most of 
my house plants? 











selves. One often hears of people 
watering their plants with dishwater, 
coffee grounds, or tea leaves to make 
them grow well. There is no fertiliz- 
ing value in these things and their 
greatest benefit probably lies in the 
regularity with which they are ap- 
plied. A far more sensible procedure 
is to buy a specially prepared house- 
plant food at the local florist or de- 
partment store and follow directions. 

There are four common insects 
which attack house plants, namely: 
aphids, red spiders, scale insects, and 
mealy bugs. Of these, the aphids can 
be controlled the easiest. A thorough 
spraying with nicotine sulphate and 
soapy water while the plant is in the 
bathtub or some other suitable place 
will completely eradicate them. Red 
spiders are not really spiders but are 
tiny insects, correctly called mites, 
which are almost too small to be seen 





Té 0 @ The 1939 Dreer Garden Book is 


more than just a catalog of seeds, plants and 
bulbs! It’s a guide to successful gardening. It 
reflects the experience of 101 years’ service to 
gardeners. Well illustrated—attractive prices. Send 
for this new catalog today. 


HENRY A. 
DREER 


273 Dreer Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














Colors never before seen in Foxgloves — various shades of yellow, buff, 
apricot, pink, rose and heliotrope, all blended | 
together in a beautiful mixture — called “Pastel 
Colors” by the many visitors who saw them. 

Many of the large flowers are attractively 
spotted, while others are in beautiful clear colors. 
The long spikes grow about four feet tall. 

What a thrill—watching as they gradually burst 
forth. Be the first in your neighborhood to have 
Harris’ New Princess Foxglove, Pastel Mixture, 

Pkt. 25c. 

We have many other new flowers exclusively 
of our own growing—as well as our choice of the 
newest introductions, including the 1939 All- 
America Selections. We recommend only those 
varieties which flowered the best in our gardens. 
BE SURE TO SOW THE FOLLOWING 

NEW ANNUALS THIS SPRING— 

“SURE-TO-BLOOM” STOCES. For the last three 
years they have bloomed 100% in our gardens 
from seed sown out-doors. You can be sure of lots 
of flowers. Comes in the following seven colors, 
all true: White, Red, Pink, Yellow, Azure, Blue, 
Rose. Each color, Pkt. 15¢: “% oz. 85c. 

PURPLE PRINCE PETUNIA. The largest deep- 
blue Petunia. All flowers well waved and ruffled 
and with very velvety texture. Far superior to any 

. other blue Petunia. Pkt., 40c: 500 seeds, 75c. 
OLYMPIAN SCABIOSA, SPECTRUM MIXTURE. Larger flowers, more 
vigorous plants and new colors, including new pink, rose, orchid shades. 
Pkt., 20c: % oz. $2.00. 

PARAMOUNT RUFFLED GIANT PETUNIAS. Lowest growing plants with 
the largest, brightest colored and most ruffled flowers. A favorite with florists. 

Pkt.. 50c; 500 seeds, 90c. 

EARLY DAWN ASTERS. A new strain of Asters of our own growing. Starts 
flowering early in July from seed sown outdoors last of April. Large flowers 
and clean stems for cutting. Blooms ahead of “tarnished-plant bugs.” Three 
colors—White, Rose, Azure. Each color, Pkt. 15c: % oz. $1.50. 


JOSEPH HARRIS Co.., INC., R. F. D. 6, Coldwater, N. Y. 
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with the naked eye. They congregate in such numbers, how- 
ever, that the mass has a distinct reddish appearance. A very 
fine web often encases it. Their appearance is a sure sign that 
the plants and the atmosphere have been too dry. The best 
method of control is a very forceful stream of clear water 
directed against the underside of the leaves so that the pests 
are washed off. This method of control may also be used when 
dealing with mealy bugs, those insects which form cottony 
masses at the bases of the branches and under the leaves. These 
white masses are the egg clusters of an oval-shaped, white bug 
about one-eighth of an inch long. Although difficult to con- 
trol by spraying, they will succumb if just touched by a drop 
of alcohol applied with a toothpick. The oval, hard-shelled, 
brown objects occasionally found on the upper part of the 
leaves of aspidistras, dracenas, and other foliage plants, are 
called scale insects. They should not be confused with the 
round, flat, brown spots arranged in a symmetrical pattern 
around the edge of the underside of the fern leaves. These are 
the sacs which hold the spores which correspond to the seed 
in the ferns. The hard-shelled scale insects may be removed 
easily with the finger but the best control is to wash the leaves 
with soapy water applied by a sponge or a soft cloth. This 
will serve a two-fold purpose; it will remove the insects and 
it will remove the dust and dirt, giving the leaves a bright, 
glossy appearance and enabling them to breathe better. 

Careful adherence to these few simple directions will help 
to remove some of the wrinkles from the house-plant grower’s 
brow and will enable her to enjoy better plants. 


Cheerful Cherry Sunbright in Maine 


ALINUM calycinum, the little cherry sunbright, is a 

charming plant to add a brilliant touch to the rock garden 
through the quiet month of August. It is related to the 
lewisias, and may be grown from seed, blossoming the first 
Summer from early Spring seedlings, or may be handled like 
a dormant bulb in the Fall. It has proven Winter-hardy here 
in Maine, rather to my surprise, dying back to a dry crown 
just above ground. 

The first year, the plant makes a single tuft of leaves, but 
the second Spring, there will be several stout clusters of the 
succulent pencil-like leaves, much like those of Lewitsia redi- 
viva; in late July appear the many slender reddish stems, eight 
inches tall, with almost innumerable buds at the extreme ends. 
It is very easy to break and blight these stems when working 
around the plants, as they are almost invisible to the casual 
glance. 

The blossoms are an unusual and lovely cherry color, with 
many brilliant yellow stamens filling the centers, and nearly 
an inch across. Although they last only a day, a few at least 
will open each day, and often a dozen or more at once on a 
single plant. My plants are still full of buds now in Sep- 


tember. —RMrs. Edward M. Babb. 
Portland, Me. 


Biennial Bearing of Apple Trees 
iw SOME sections persons have been troubled by the tend- 


ency of their apple trees to bear only in alternate years. 
The Wisconsin Experiment Station investigated this situation 
and reported it in ““What’s New in Farm Science’: 

One of these factors is the shortage of rain which has reduced terminal 
growth and resulted in relatively few new spurs being formed. The individual 
spurs bear only every other year; if the tree as a whole is to have a crop each 
season, then a good number of new spurs must begin development at the same 
time others are fruiting. But, when the season is too dry, new spurs do not 
grow and form blossom buds for the next year. 

Also, some growers have a tendency to overprune the tops, 
leaving them too open. This encourages the setting of too 
much fruit. Although many of the fruits drop off while small, 
it is too late for these spurs to form blossom buds for the 
following season and a poor crop follows. 
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Tuberous-Rooted Begonias 


| ie IS interesting to grow tuberous-rooted begonias from 
seed, as there are a great many varied forms and beautiful 
colors. The first year I tried, I managed to raise eight plants, 
but last year I had between 300 and 400 of various kinds. I 
have found peat moss a fine medium for starting the little 
seeds. 

I filled several eight-inch seed or bulb pans a little more 
than half full of peat moss, the garden size, although the 
coarser grade will do. Over this I put a two-inch layer of 
good loam, mixed with a handful of sifted peat moss. Then I 
made the final layer, on which the seed was to be sown, of finely 
sifted peat moss one-eighth of an inch thick. The pans were 
placed up to their rims in water until they were saturated from 
bottom to top. They were then taken out and the seed sown 
as evenly as possible. Begonia seed is very minute and is diffi- 
cult to sow thinly. A teaspoonful of fine sand can be mixed 
with each package of seed to facilitate the sowing of the seed, 
if necessary. Over the top of the pans I put pieces of glass, 
raised at one end by a small stick—a match will do. Every 
morning I wiped off any moisture which had collected on the 
panes of glass. The pans were set in a dark place and the 
temperature kept as near 60 degrees Fahrenheit as possible. 
Begonia seeds germinate in from two to three weeks, depend- 
ing on the temperature. 

Most authorities advise starting the seed in January or 
February, but I start mine earlier. After the seedlings have ob- 
tained one or two true leaves I transplant them to other pots 
about one-half inch apart. Some I transplant when just the 
cotyledons are showing, with a darning needle and magnify- 
ing glass, but it takes a steady hand and much patience. The 
sooner the plants can be transplanted the less likelihood there 
is of injuring the fine hair-like roots. Two months later the 
begonias are transplanted again two inches apart. They stay 
in these pots until set out in the open ground in June. The 
pots are set in the coldframe about the middle of May to 
harden the plants. They are shaded from the sun by frames 
made of lathes. 

The hanging basket type (Begonia Iloydi) blooms quickly 
from seed and makes surprisingly large plants in about six 
months. These are splendid for window boxes on a shady 
porch or trailing over the rocks in a rock garden. Seedling 
plants of the double-flowering varieties are fine for bedding 
purposes as they do not make such tall, heavy growth the first 
year as those grown from bulbs. The blossoms make an at- 
tractive centerpiece for the table and keep in good condition 
for several days. 

—Kenneth Houghton. 


Dedham, Mass. 


Winter Mulch Test Reports 


ft. experiment station of Cornell University at Ithaca, 
N. Y., has recently released some interesting results of tests 
conducted with various types of mulching material. A two- 
inch layer of glass-wool applied on top of the snow proved to 
be the best of the many types since it did not allow much 
fluctuation in temperature but did admit light to the leaves so 
that there was practically no dying or rotting. A three-inch 
layer of peat moss was a close second with oat straw as a 
runner-up. 

Excelsior was less effective than any other material since it 
lacked insulating value and the fluctuations of temperature 
were very great. Six inches of leaves provided good insulation, 
but moisture condensed on the under surfaces and caused rot- 
ting of the plants. Balsam wool was a very poor insulating 
material and since it was backed with waterproof paper, it 
shut out all air and moisture so that the loss of plants 
amounted to nearly 100 per cent. 
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House « GarpeEn’s 
20-page 


Gardener 5 Qearbook 


featured as Section II of the 


JANUARY DOUBLE NUMBER 


Written by Richardson Wright, and featured as a 
separately-bound, 50-page section of the January 
Double Number, this Gardener’s Yearbook is the 
most comprehensive and practical year-round guide 
to successful gardening ever published by any 
magazine! 


The Gardener’s Yearbook gives you: 


@ Answers to over a thousand garden questions by 
Richardson Wright, editor of House & Garden. 


@ Instructions for planting small, medium, and 
large gardens of every type. 


Comprehensive planting tables for Spring and 
Fall. Instructions for soil preparation, transplant- 
ing, pest control, pruning, ete. 


Over 200 graphic “how-to” drawings, covering 
every phase of garden technique. 


Full-color photographs of the best new annuals 
and perennials. 


Complete year-round instructions on the grow- 
ing of such important flowers as roses, gladiolli, 
dahlias, peonies, bulbs, ete. 


Don’t fail to get your copy of this great Double 
Number today before the supply is exhausted or 
use the order form below for a special subscription 


of 5 Double Numbers for $1. 


JANUARY DOUBLE NUMBER now on sale 35c 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


5 Doutlle Aumbers for S7 


HOUSE & GARDEN, Greenwich, Conn. 


I enclose $1 for which please send me the next 
5 Double Numbers, beginning with the January 
issue, which includes the Gardener’s Yearbook for 
1939. (Special offer to new subscribers only. ) 


NAME. 





STREET. 





CITY 
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HENDERSON’S 


1939 Seed Catalog 














CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES 

IRISES 


PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


Mrs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 


LARGE TREES 


are successfully planted dur- 
ing the Winter months when 








they may be moved with a 
frozen ball of earth on the 
roots. 

It costs less, too. 

You should see our large 
Maples, Elms, Douglas Fir, 
Arborvitzes and Yews. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


West Newbury Massachuseits 








The Largest 
Assortment 
and Finest 
New 
Develop- 
ments of the 


PACIFIC 
STRAIN 
of 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


VETTERLE & REINELT 
CAPITOLA CALIF. 
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To Make Colored Fires 


O ADD interest to the Winter evenings before the fireplace 

the use of prepared wood or cones is ideal. The fanciful, 
vari-colored flames produced by driftwood are well-known 
but, unfortunately, driftwood is not available to all of us 
and, except when gathered on a personally conducted tour of 
the seashore, it is at a premium. However, similar effects may 
be produced by soaking or sprinkling dry wood and cones 
with the proper chemicals. Strontium nitrate will produce red 
flames; barium nitrate, blue; copper chloride, green; calcium 
chloride, orange; copper sulphate, blue; and lithium chloride, 
purple. Strontium nitrate and copper chloride give the best 
results. These chemicals may be purchased from manufactur- 
ing chemists at comparatively low prices except in the case of 
lithium chloride which is expensive. 

A solution should be prepared in a wooden or glass recep- 
tacle by dissolving one pound of the chemical in one gallon of 
water. A tablespoonful of common table salt may be added 
to give additional color. Into this solution the cones or wood 
should be placed, allowed to remain for a few minutes and 
then removed to drain and dry. If they are placed in a loosely 
woven, porous bag there is less danger of injury to the hands. 
When thoroughly dry, they are ready for burning. 
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HowTo HAVE A 


Thick, Vebuety 


If there are any se- 
crets to success in 
lawn making we ex- [——: 
pose them in LAWN ee 
CARE. This free bulletin has 
helped produce thousands of beau- 
tiful, sparkling green lawns and itis 
eagerly read by home owners from 
Maine to Missouri. A New York cus- 
tomer writes: “It is the most won- 
derful collection of lawn informa- 
tionI have ever read." © Ask for your 
copy of LAWN CARE now. You may 
receive it positively without charge. 
- 


0. M. SCOTT and SONS COMPANY 
15 Main Street Marysville, Ohio 
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Cones may be prepared in several other ways. The first Yo Vik yy) 
involves dipping them in a solution of one tablespoonful of 
glue to one gallon of boiling water and, before the glue has 
dried, sprinkling them with the crystal chemicals from a salt Seouty end fenguance of cat flowers. 
shaker with large holes. A second method is to place the cones | Fhiminates the necessity of daily clip- 


in a warm oven so that the heat will open them up and melt | ping stems and changing of water. 
the pitch or resin. While this pitch is melted, the chemicals | _50c bottle treats 30 quarts of water. The 


preserves and prolongs the natural 











When writing advertisers 
please mention 
HORTICULTURE 





should be sprinkled on the cones. Although all of these | 5! size (more economical) treats 75 quarts. 
methods are good, the first is by far the best. 


Leaves for Mulching Plants 


HAT I am going to say is contrary to accepted custom, 

but is proved good practice for our southern Indiana 
garden. As soon as the leaves (any kind of leaves) have fallen, 
we begin covering the plots of perennial plants. We scatter 
the leaves carefully, making sure that they do not cover 
heavily pansies, or any plants inclined to rot easily, such as 
canterbury bells, foxgloves, and any plants of like texture, 
tucking the leaves snugly around each plant, but leaving the 
crown open. Twigs or light, dead tops of plants, are used to 
hold the covering in place. We like to walk through the 
garden frequently in Winter, and if there seems to be need we 
loosen the covering, or if the wind has blown the leaves away 
we replace them. 

Each year we start many dozens of roses under glass jars, 
and we find that even a rather light freeze will cause trouble 
by heaving the cuttings out of the ground, so we try to have 
the jars well banked with manure before the first freeze comes. 
After a killing frost it is safe to begin banking the established 
rose plants, hilling each plant with soil, then filling in between 


with manure. —Rebecca Parker. 
Salem, Ind. 


A Tub for Garden Work 


Fo eterrhdsitrag 4 tub is an indispensable part of gardening 
equipment. Get a tub 23 inches in diameter and 10 inches 
deep and you will be surprised how many times you need it. 
The roots of bushes that are being moved can be soaked in 
water in the tub for several hours before being planted in 
their new locations. 

Set herbaceous plants from a nursery in four inches of water 
in the tub for a few hours or over night before planting them 
in the garden. Pots sown with seed can be moistened from 
below by setting in water in the tub. Dirty flower pots can be 
soaked and washed in a tub. 





Postpaid upon receipt of price. 
Larger sizes for quantity users: hotels, 


institutions, estates. 


GARDEN CITY FLORA PRODUCTS 


12 Madison Avenue, Newtonville, Mass. 
Manufacturers of FLORA-GRO for potted plants 














GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


. appears in January, 1939, O 
with many improvements and in F 
a new dress. More interesting 
than ever—crammed with valu- » 
able ideas for every gardener. 


The sound, practical gardening 
information written from actual 
experience, BY EXPERTS, is in- 
valuable to all lovers of gardens. ° 


TO GET ACQUAINTED 
SPECIAL OFFER—12 months $2.00 
saving $1.00 from the single 
copy price 
AMERICA’S FOREMOST 
GARDEN MAGAZINE 


There will be... A 
A NEW PAGE SIZE M 
MORE PAGES E 
MORE PICTURES R 
MORE TEXT I 

C 
A 


Gardeners’ Chronicle of America H-1 
1270 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


I enclose $2.00 for a twelve months’ 
subscription at the special price. 


Sin 0is 50d bier dan wire ee odmmae 
ee ee rr er 
EXTRA POSTAGE: 

Foreign $1.00 Canadian 50c 
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wT Outi AveRICAs Most 
BEAUTIFUL Aursory 
PTT DTIT A010) 4 
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- ICAS LARGEST 
AMER NURSE ioe 


— ag — 82 ot 

this 
senainal hist new 
Inter-State Nursery 
and Seed Book. po 
ling natural colors. 
Sensational beautiful 
new flowers. 






shrubs, 
First quality 
stock. Low prices. 






et 
aranteed 


Get oquneting new, differ- 
ent, Make your 


FREE gui 


home_more fruitful, more Peautiful. Send for 

this FREE book now. Helpful panting guide 

and valuable gifts free to every customer 
INTER-STATE NURSERIES 


AMBURG, IOWA 





3519 BTS 








RARE FLOWER 
Seeds @ Bulbs 


The new 19389 catalog carries de- 
scriptive offerings of nearly 3000 
Unusual Flowers. Includes seeds of 
Geranium lancastriense, New Me- 
conopsis Hybrids, Primula chionan- 
tha, Nomocharis, Rigidella flammea, 
Cuthbertia graminea, Gentiana ex- 
cisa. And Plants, “hard-to-find’”’ 
kinds in wide assortment. 


It gives colors and foliage, heights, 
seasons, habits, and requirements; 
just those quirks of information that 
hide so stubbornly when wanted 
most. You will need the catalog as a 
rigidly accurate work of reference; 
You will read it because it is hu- 
manly, individually, interesting. Sent 
gladly on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. B, MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 

















UNUSUAL PLANTS 


PLANTS DEVELOPED FOR DEFINITE 
LANDSCAPE AND GARDEN NEEDS 


HYBRID YEWS ... strains that give 
the beauty of Old English Yew 
Hedges, yet hardy enough to thrive 
in the tough climate of New England. 
They not only provide hedges of dis- 
tinction, but are fine plants for speci- 
men or group use. 

We major also in the hardier Ever- 
green Shrubs . . . Rhododendrons, 
Andromedas, Laurels, for instance. 
And a general line of Hardy Garden 
Material, besides. 

Your request will bring our new catalog 


. @ garden book as unusual 
as our plants 


WYMAN’S 


FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 
FRAMINGHAM MASS. 











PLAN IT NOW 


One hundred and fifty colored slides, 
selected by the Garden Club of Virginia, 
bring to your home or club Virginia's 
loveliest gardens. A rare treat. Instruc- 
tive, educational and entertaining. De- 
scriptive lecture comes with slides. 
Rental $15, plus transportation ($10 in 
Virginia) 10% added if shown for profit. 


Write MRS. S. S. JOHNSON 
Brookside 


Lynchburg, Virginia 
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Potting mixtures and other soil mixtures are easily vttried :.. 
together in a tub of this size and then tub and contents put | 
on the wheelbarrow to be taken where needed. Re at 

Cut flowers and flowers waiting over night to go to the ° 
Flower Mission are put in empty flower pots, to steady the 
bunches, and the pots and their bouquets set into water. 

Then, too, the tub can be inverted over a basket to keep 
the contents dry, using it as a large metal cover. The tub will 
look better if painted a nice green or brown on the outside. 
Buy a tub and find out how useful it will be. 

—Frances R. Williams. 


Winchester, Mass. 


Two Thrifty House Plants 


HE search for a really satisfactory as well as decorative 

house plant is never ending, especially since some of us are 
not content with the ubiquitous snake plant, common begonia 
and ivy. Two kinds less commonly seen, Saxifraga sarmentosa 
and Beloperone guttata, are worth adding to a permanent 
house plant group in a sunny window. Both plants rate a 
high score for ease of culture and interest. 


- 
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The so-called strawberry geranium is a particularly interesting house plant. 


Possibly this saxifrage is better known by the common 
name of strawberry begonia or strawberry geranium. There 
is a fairly obvious accounting for the strawberry half of the 
name either because of the mellow rose coloring of the stems 
and budding leaves or else because of the runners such as the 
edible strawberry produces. 

The runners, which are produced constantly during Spring 
and Summer, are tipped with miniature plants which add to 

















PEAT MOSS 


For Trees, Shrubs and Perennials 


Wri Call 1 bale Peat Moss $2.60 

te or 100 Ibs. Bone Meal ............ 3.00 

BAY STATE NURSERIES 100 Ibs. Pul. Sheep or Cow Manure 2. 75 
Inc. 100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat ...... 1.50 

North Abington Mass. Special Low Prices in Quantity. Est.1894 
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GIRVER Liligy 


No garden is complete 
without the beauty and fragrance 
of a Water Lily Pool. Water Lilies are easiest 
of flowers to grow ; no weeding — no watering — 
no hoeing. Certain to prove a delight for the 

whole family. 


pee New CATALOG now ready 


EB Frofucety itlustratedin natural colors. 
La directions. Contains every- 


thing for the water garden. Tells 
«'l about Tricker’s large, healthy 
‘plants panes to bloom. Sur- 
priein 4 low prices. Write for 





copy today! (Canada 15<) 


Oldest and Largest Water Lily bien. 
9104 BROOKSIDE AVE. 9124 RAINBOW TERRACE 
SADDLE RIVER. N. J. INDEPENDENCE, OHIO 


or 





Portable Greenhouse 


Grows Earlier, Healthier Plants 





ONLY 


Now. . . banish forever the fuss and muss 
of hot beds and cold frames. Grow your 


own vegetable and flower plants from seeds or $ oo 
bulbs with a Keene portable ‘‘Piant Start- — 
er." Get started weeks earlier. . . save NOW 


money . .. get healthier, sturdier plants. Starter 
has hot water heat, thermostatically controlled. Made of 
water - proof * ‘super- -board’’ ... light weight. . . move any- 
where. “‘Lastra’’ window giess ‘admits ultra-violet eun rays. 


15 DAYS’ TRIAL — Money-Back Guarantee. Send $5 with 
order ... pay balance on delivery. Model 1 (oil or gas) 
81"x 41" (holds 18 flats) onty $23.95. Model 2 (oil or gas) 
$1"°x 67" (holds 30 flats) only $29.98. Electric models $2 
extra. Keene flats (6%"x 13"x 244") 15 cents each. 


BUILD YOUR OWN — Plans, copper hot water heating «ye- 
tem, and heat control, Model 1 -- only $9.95; Mode! 2 — 
only $12.95. Electrics $2 extra. All prices f.o.b. factory. 
Order today . . . avoid delay when rush comes. 


KEENE MFG. co., Dept. 769-M-1 racine, WISCONSIN 








The romance of 
roses—their history 


care, and use outdoors 
and in, how to plan and 
plant rose gardens —all is graph- 


ically told in our booklet “Beau- 
tify With Roses.” Your copy FREE 


1939 STAR ROSE CATALOG 
describes 186 finest roses ranging from our 
famous tiny TOM THUMB, world’s smallest 
red rose, to mammoth ROME GLORY with 
6% inch blooms. Shows 71 in color, including 
the very newest. All] STAR ROSES are sturdy 
2-yr., field-grown plants adapted to climate 

anywhere in U S 
Send today for our catalog or “Beautify 
With Roses.” Either is FREE. 
THE CONARD-PYLE CO. (1939 


Robt. Pyle, Pres. 


» West Grove 290, Pa. 
w 











AND INSTRUCTION BOOK 

e In “Gardening Illustrated, 1939,” all the new 
flowers and vegetables, and old favorites, are de- 
scribed and illustrated, Its 124 pages, 52 in color, 
list 2164 annuals, perennials, roses, dahlias, gladioli, 
water lilies, ete. Also finely flavored table-quality 
vegetables. Full cultural instructions, special bar- 
gains. Sent free, postpaid. Write today. 

SPECIAL FOR 1939: Marigold Mrs. Lippincott, 
loveliest of the carnation type. 2%-inch flowers 
with frilled petals, flaring broadly, of 
Ey rich gold. Send 10c for large packet. 

Pe AG, VAUGHAN’'S SEED STORE, DEPT. 34 

10 West Randolph Street, Chicago 

47 Barclay Street, New York 





GROW BETTER 


Sie : “ 
TRI-O dll-purpese 

bs TRI-OGEN, the 
ZF spray, protects your ne oe 
SS Insects and disease. oy 


luxuriant 
ests. Stimulates 
killed by garden supply pe 
wable to obtain, write Us. FREE bu 


Y 2 
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Rose Mig. Co., 208 Ogen Bids... Phila., “ 
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GLADIOLUS 


Five Each Large Bulbs $2—Prepaid 
ACADIA DUNA 
BELLA DONNA FLAMING SWORD 
BLEEDING HEART 


DEE 
DREAM O’ BEAUTY > 
Write Dept. G for 1939 Catalog 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FREE 
ROSE BOOK 


43RD EDITION, “ROSES OF NEW 

CASTLE,” printed in exquisite colors, 

tells how to grow these roses, and 

many other flowers. Gold mine of 
information. Beginners ought not to be without 
this book. Low prices. Write for copy. It's 


HELLER BROS. CO. 

Box 120 New Castle, Ind. F R E E 
GET your FREE copy 
Van Bourgondien’s new 1939 Spring Plant 
ing Guide and Seed Catalog is now ready 
for mailing. This beautifully illustrated, 24- 
page Guide to best quality seeds, peren- 
nials, roses and novelties contains a wealth 
of valuable information and reproduces 


blooms in all their gorgeous natural colors. 
Send for your FREE copy today. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
Box 28 BABYLON, L. I., N. Y. 











CARNATIONS 
English and American 
PIPER’S 
Livingston New Jersey 
Guide-booklet sent upon request 








GROW THEM INDOORS 

by Allen H. Wood, Jr. 
Most complete and fastest selling 
book on HOUSE PLANTS. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED $1.75 


At All Bookstores 
HALE CUSHMAN & FLINT, BOSTON 








Choice Hardy 
LILIUM BULBS AND SEEDS 


Send for Our Catalogue 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front St. at Federal, Weymouth, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 


. the grace of the mature plant when it is kept on a window 


bracket or in a hanging basket. When it is possible to see the 
racts on these tiny plants with a naked eye, I usually clip off 
the plants and transplant three or four of them into a three- 
inch pot of light, humus-like soil. Their rapid growth soon 
necessitates a three-inch pot for each plant. A year-old plant 
will produce runners and new plants; a two-year-old one will 
send up a stalk of fragile white blossoms first in late Winter 
and produce its runners later. 

Saxifraga sarmentosa grows easily, seemingly without a 
demand or care in the world. Probably it does best in a sunny 
window, east or west, but it will grow in a light situation 
only. No pest ever seems to bother it. It is not unduly sensi- 
tive to temperature nor the exceedingly dry atmosphere of our 
rooms in Winter. 

The beloperone has proved equally satisfactory as a house 
plant for a sunny window. A two-inch plant, tipped with a 
single blossom, has grown two feet tall in a single year. After 
spending the Summer in the garden and being repotted in a 
fairly rich soil mixture in September, new buds are showing 
for this Winter’s flowers. In addition, two new shoots have 
sprung up at the base of the plant. An abundance of sun and 
moisture seem basic necessities for its flourishing appearance. 

Beloperone is not as decorative a foliage plant as the saxi- 
frage, but the inflorescence always attracts comment. Like the 
poinsettias, they are not true flowers but pinkish, bronze- 
colored bracts. Both plants can be found in the house-plant 
lists of your favorite catalogues but it seems too bad to leave 
them there when they will do so well as house plants under 


prevailing conditions. —Dorothy H. Jenkins. 


Flushing, N. Y. 


Abelia for Intimate Plantings 


B Begs use of Abelia grandiflora about new public buildings 
is so widespread at present as to tax the resources of some 
southern growers. This is due, doubtless, to the usual cata- 
logue description of the shrub as an evergreen, hardy as far 
north as Philadelphia, and flowering all Summer. The fact is 
that the leaves should be described as persistent rather than 
evergreen. They stay on all Winter, to be sure, but their 
Winter substance is so slight that they add nothing to the 
effectiveness of the shrub. As for the flowers, they are dainty 
little bells set in charming pinkish sepals, borne profusely 
from June to near Thanksgiving. They are lovely when 
viewed near by, but from a distance produce a spotty effect 
that actually detracts from the landscape value of the bush. 
A. grandiflora with its graceful arching branches, its lustrous 
Summer foilage, and its delicately beautiful bloom, is valuable 
in intimate plantings, but ineffective for public use. 
—Maud R. Jacobs. 

South Carrollton, Ky. 
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KELSEY’S 


NEW HARDY 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
ORDER NOW for SPRING PLANTING 


Jane Kelsey 
The outstanding Korean Hybrid. Un- 
usually hardy and strong growing. 
Finest in garden and as cut flower. 
Large single deep clear pink. 
Clumps $.75 each $6.00 per 10 
Plants .50 each 4.00 per 10 


Pink Beauty 
Another Kelsey Korean Hybrid of supe- 
rior value. Semi-double rose-pink. 
Clumps $.60 each $5.00 per 10 
Plants 40each 3.00 per 10 
Ask for Catalog 
HARLAN P. KELSEY, INC. 
KELSEY-HIGHLANDS 
NURSERY 
E. Boxford, Mass. Tel. Topsfield 71 














WILD FLOWER GARDENS 


Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 
alogue on Reque 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newfields Road 


Box 144 Exeter, New Hampshire 























For Sale —In Health Belt 


Over 16 acres and 40 building lots on the 
Mullica river, five miles east of Elwood, 
Atlantic County, New Jersey. Most land high, 
sandy. 1000 feet on river. Separate bathing 
pool, waist-deep, cedar water. Two main 
roads, one through property. Place for an 
estate, sanatorium, or wild-flower preserve. 


HARRY R. HEAL 
3365 Hollywood Circle, Merchantville, N. J. 





Grow you own 


EASTER LILIES 


Large bulbs, 4 for $1.00, $2.50 dozen 
YELLOW CALLA LILIES 
3 for $1.00 $3.50 dozen 
Cultural Instructions 


NELSON BULB FARMS 
Wethersfield Connecticut 








FRUIT TREES 


Grown by Virginia's Largest Growers 
Offered at considerably reduced prices. 
500,000 PEACH in a large assortment of varie- 
ties and sizes. Buds cut from bearing orchards, 

assuring planters of trees true to name. 

300,000 APPLES in the New Double Red Strains, 

as well as in the most popular standard varieties. 

Write for Free Copy of Our New 44 Page Planting 
Guide and New Low Price List. 

WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, WAYNESBORO, VA. 








ATTRACT THE WILD BIRDS 


By Feeding 
PERRY’S QUALITY 
BIRD SEED MIXTURE 


For Small and Large Birds. 


New Named Varieties 


Magical flowers of wondrous size and 
marvellous color combinations. Choice 
named varieties added to those of 
original splendour. These plants sell in 
England at $1.87 to $5.75 each, but are 
not available in this country except 
produced from this seed. WARNING! 
These seeds are obtainable ONLY in 
the English growers’ colored packets, 
plainly labeled “RE-SELECTED 
STOCK,” bearing the trademark seal, 
the head and signature of George 
Russell, the originator. 
RE-SELECTED STOCK, 12 seeds 25c; 
50 seeds 65c; 120 seeds $1.25; 200 
seeds $2.50. Mixed varieties only. 
ORIGINAL STOCK (Not seeds of 


Bird lovers throughout New Eng- 
land are enthusiastic over the 
many recleaned seeds we blend. 
5 Ibs. 75c, 10 Ibs. $1.25, 25 Ibs. $3.00 
Postage extra to your zone 


WINDOW SILL FEEDER, 13x 
13 inches, with glass protector for 
feed and suet holder; also perch, 
for only $2.50, postpaid in Metro- 

politan Boston. Suet Feeder, 7c. || 221% 'arieies) 10 seeds 1c: 24 sad 


PERRY SEED COMPANY |\e 5. ord Vick “ox 


12 Faneuil Hall Square for U. S. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





RUSSELL LUPINS 


Dept. 139 
205 ELWOOD AVENUE, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








Boston, Mass. 











BLUEBERRIES: New cultivated GIANTS, 

most delightful to grow. Ornamental, valu- 

able. Delicious wholesome fruit for young 

and old. Plants all sizes. Grower’s prices, 

ae Booklet. Houston Orchards, Hanover, 
ass. 





SEEDS of Lilium Oandidum Charles X, 
Salonika and Sultan Zambac. Packet of 
each (3 packets) $1.00. Wholesale prices 
on request. J. E. Lynch, 1117 Pleasant St., 
E. Weymouth, Mass. 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES: Practical 
subjects for the Home Dirt Gardener. 
Special rates for small clubs. HAROLD T. 
BENT, 14 Edgell Road, Framingham 
Centre, Mass. 





When writing advertisers 
please mention 


HORTICULTURE 





